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ABSTRACT 

Estimates of the school-age, 5-17-year^old, language 
.ninority and Limited-English-Proficient (LEP) populations in the 
United States are discussed. The estimates are based on the 
population counts for first, second, and third generation Hispanics, 
Anglos, Asians, and Blacks derived from the June 1988 Current 
Population Survey. The language minority population is estimated hy 
determining^ the ratio 'of language minority childrer to the total 
population for each race-ethnic-generation group from the November 
1979 current Population Survey. The LEP estimates, derived from 
multiplication of the non-English languages background (NELB) 
population by LEP-to-NELB ratios established in previous studies, are 
much higher than some projections that do not reflect the impact of 
recent high rates of Hispanic and Asian immigration* Fifteen tables 
and figures are provided to illustrate population statistics, 
language usage, generational distributions, etc. (LB) 
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POPULATION ESTIMATES OF SCHOOL AGE 
CO lANGUAGE MINORITIES AN LIMITED ENGUSH 

PROHCIENCY CHILDREN OF THE UNITED STATES, 
^ 1979-1988 

^ I Jorgp Chapa 

^ INTRODUCTION 

CO 

The goal of this paper is to present recent (1988) estimates of the 
school age language minority and limited English proficiency (LEP) popula- 
^SnI tions. This goal will be achieved using data sources and analytic proccdu^ 

typically usttl for this purpose. Ano Jier goal of this paper will, therefore, be to 
present this analytic approach so that it may be examined, criticized and refined 
for future use. The obstacle to providing a direct estimate of these poj'ulat ion 
groups is that there is no currently available recent, large-scale data source with 
national coverage which contains the information required for a direct esti- 
mate. The size of the langu^^e minority and LEP population to be presented 
here will be the result of recent demographic estimates of the school age 
population combined with rates of incidences or proportions of minority 
language and LEP children among these demographic groups taken from older 
data sources. 

The key and, perhaps, unique feature of the analytic procedure used 
here is to dis^regatc the school age population into demographic groups or 
cat^orics based on racial or ethnic group and generation. These two cat^orics 
define demographic groups which have different proportions of language 
minority and LEP children. **Gcncration*' refers to the standing of the child in 
elation to immigration to this country. I will use **first generation'* to refer to 
a person who was born in a foreign country and then immigrated to the United 
Sutes. A second generation child is one bom in the United States but who had 
one or two foreign-born parents. The third gcncratiuii consists of tlie US-born 
child: en oftwo US-born parents. Since this schema defines generation in terms 
of the individual's and parents* place of birth, it cannot discern between tliird, 
fourth, fifth, etc. genealogical generations. The third generation defined by 
parental place of birth is thus composed of the third and third-plus genealogical 
generations. (Sec Lopez, 1978; and Floyd, 1985 for a discussion.) 

The appeal of using generation to estimate these linguistically defined 
population groups is that the notion of generation is dirccdy related to the 
concept of language shift. The general and fiiirly consistent pattern found 
among European immigrants to the United States is that immigrants from non- 
English-backgrounds, i.e., the first generation, acquire speaking some English 
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for economically instrumental purposes but primarily use the foreign tongue 
at home. Their children, the second generation, initially icam the non-English 
language but become predominantly Ejiglish-spealdng over the life course. 
The third generation are typically monolingual English speakers (Oxibrd, et al., 
1980, pp, 1 ] 8-120; Fishman, et al., 1966), If Spanish-speaking immigrants 
follow the same pattern of language shift, they do so at a slower rate than the 
typical three-generation European pattern, and the overall pattern of language 
maintenance and language shift may well be different (Macias, 1 985; Oxford, 
et al., 1980, pp. 1 IS- 120). These considerations lay the basis for conducting 
this analysis in terms of generational and racial-ethnic differences. 

Data and Definitions 

The analyses which will be presented in this paper were based on an 
analysis of the machine-readable data files of the November 1979 and June 
1988 Current Population Surveys (CPS). The CPS is a monthly survey of 
approximately 53,000 households across the United States. The CPS is 
conducted by the US Bureau of the Census primarily to determine employ- 
ment levels and other labor force and economic characteristics. Each CPS 
questionnaire also contains a set of supplemental questions asked on a rotating 
or ad hoc basis. The November 1979 CPS is the most recent publicly available 
CPS data file to include supplemental questions regarding language use and 
ability. It also included questions on immigration, nativity and parental place 
of birth. These arc the data items required to attribute generational status as 
defined above. The 1 980 Census includal some of the same language- related 
qucsnons, but it did not ascertain parents' place of birth. As discussed above, 
both the individual's and the parents* nativity are needed to attribute genera- 
tion aj typically defined. For this reason, the November 1 979 CPS is preferable 
over 1980 Census data for the purposes of this paper. 

The June 1988 CPS has supplemental questions on fertility and 
immigration. The data presented here were collected in June 1988. The 
tabulating and processing of these data typically taJc« more than a year. 
Therefore, the June 1988 CPS is one of the most current, detailed data sets 
available. The inclusion of the supplemental questions on inmiigration make 
it a particularly useful source of information on minority children. It is possible 
to estimate the size of the school-age population by race-ethnicity and genera- 
tion. (See U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1978, 1981, and 1989» for further 
description and documentation.) The major problems with CPS data are that 
they are relatively tricky and complicated to use and that using 53,000 
households results, in some cases, in a relatively small sample size for analyzing 
the characteristics of smal! population subgroups. 

This discussion will analyse and present data for four different and 
mutually exclusive race-ethnic groups: Blacks, Anglos, Hispanics and Asian 
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and odic«. "Latino* is growing in preference over the use of the term 
"Hispanic* To reflect Uiis and stUl be consistent with those who continue to 
use "Hispanic* I will use the terms interchangeably. {See Haycs-Bautista and 
Chapa, 1987 for a discussion of die use of "Latino" rather than "Hispanic* 
identifier,) Anglos might be more familiarly known as "white non-Hispanics" 
or "white non-Latinos/ In my tabulations, the relatively small proportion of 
Blacks who are also Hispanic are grouped with Hispanics. So Blacks or African 
Americans do not overlap with Latinos in my tabulations. Finally, the group 
Asian and other races is also exclusive ofHispanics, The small number of Asian, 
Padfic Islander, Native American or Aleutian Islander respondents in the CPS 
sample permits this group to be referred only to in the aggregate. The label 
"Asian" will be used to be synonymous with "Asian" and "Pacific Islanders.* 
"Minority* refers to aU non-Anglo groups; i.e., Blacb, Hispanic^ and Asians 
and others taken together. 

For the sake of clarity and consistency, I will rephrase the basis of 
definingdiffcrcnt generations as discussed above. The nativity of an individual's 
parents was the basis for identifying different generacions. I defme the third 
generation as consisting of the US-bom children of US-born parents. This 
category includes all those who Have been in this country for more than three 
generations as well. The second generation consists of a person bom in the 
United States with one or two foreign-born parents. TTic first generation refers 
to foreign- born immigrants with foreign-bom parents. 

It is important to make clear that my use of generational groups is not 
based on the assumption that the cross-sectional comparison of first, second 
and third generation individuals at one point in time does not necessarily reflca 
or replicate longitudinal changes over historical time* While this type of 
analysis is common in the sociology of immigration and minority groups, it is 
logically incorrect to assume that the differences in the aiiiibutes among the 
three generations accurately and inevitably represent a longitudinal pattern. 
The differences between generations may recapitulate a historical pattern, but 
they do not necessarily indicate a future trend. A comparison among the first, 
second and third generations in a cross-section docs not predict the future 
attainments of the children and grandchildren of the first generation immi- 
grant. (See Chapa, 1988 for a theoretical and empirical critique of this logic 
Bean and Ticnda, 1987; and Hart-Gonzalez, 1988 and 1990 present other 
arguments against this assumption.) Differences between generations as 
presented here are a cross-sectional representation of one point in time. My use 
of generational characteristics is bas^ on the consideration that generation is 
a major determinant of non-English languages background (NELB) st^us. I 
assume, for example, that third generation proportions of NELB Hispanic 
children will be the same in 1988 as in 1979. This is different from assuming 
that the proportion of third generation NELB Hispanics represents or ir any 
way approximates the future proportion of NELB among the children of 
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today's second g^eration Hispanics. 

The school age p<^uiation consists of all children between the ages of 
5 through 17 inclusively. By usir^ CPS dau to estimate die size and 
characteristics of this group, I limit my analysis to the civilian non-institutional 
population h^ween these ages* There is no reason to expect much of a 
diScrence between this and the total population in this age group but, no 
doubt» differences do esost 

The conc^ts and definitions of minority language and limited 
£nglish proficiency have a decisive impact on the results of an analysis such as 
this. In a comprehensive, dose-grained analysis of several previous publications 
estimating these [K>pulations, Reynaldo Madas and Mary Spencer find LEP 
population estimates ranging from less than 1 ,000,000 to more than 5iOOO,000. 
A major component in e^q^laining these differences was the use of different 
definitions or criteria for determining language minority and LEP status 
(Macias and Spencer, 1984, p. xiv et passim.) There are many different 
alternative conceptualizations and definitions possible. Many of these are more 
closely tied to specific aspects of the laws, relations or rulings promulgating 
bilingual education programis. Whatever advantages these alternative defini- 
tions may have, the data to use then for current demographic estimates are 
simply not available* My procedure here is to opeutionally equate the minority 
language population with that in which the individual child reportedly used a 
non^Engilsh language in his or her home as presented in data from the 
November 1 979 CPS. This is also one definition of the category known as non- 
English language background or NELB. For convenience and brevity I will use 
the acronym NELB both in its specific meaning and as the equivalent of the 
minority language population in this paper. (For a discussion of the formula- 
tion aiid consequences of different dcfiniiions sec Macias and Spencer, 1984; 
Oxford, et al., 1 980, pp. 35-37, et passim; and Waggoner, 1 984). A review of 
these same documents will show that NFLB as used here is a common and a 
numerically conservative estimate of the minority language population. 

Methods and Assumptions 

While the intended methodology has been alluded to above, this 
section will present it in summaiy form and explicitly present and discuss its 
assumptions and limitations. The goal of deriving recent estimate of the 
minority language and LEP school age population will be accomplished by 
deriving estimates of the civilian non-institu tional population bctweeh the ages 
offivc through seventeen fi'om the June 1988 CPS. These population estimates 
Will be presented in terms of generation and race-ethnicity. I will derive the 
same racc-ethnic-generation specific estimates for 1979 from the November 
1979 CPS. In addition, I will estimate the proportion ofeach race-ethnic group 
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by generation who are reported to speak a non*£ngiish language in the home 
in 1 979. I will assume that the proportions of the 1 988 race^thnic-gcnciation 
groups who are N£LB are the ^me as in 1979. This will be the basis for 
estimatii^ the Spanish and other-non-&i^ish NELB populations for 1988. 
N£LB population estimates are used as the basis lOt estimating the minority 
language population I will use these calculated estimates to further 

calculate the LEP population in 1988. I will follow this »me procedure by 
using the Spanish and Other non-English LEP-to-NELB ratios calculated on 
the basis of the Children's English and Services Study (CESS). This study 
included a detailed assessment ofEnglish speakingi understanding, reading and 
writing skills for children ages 5-14 (Macias and Spencer, 1984, pp. 89-107). 
This procedure assumes that my operational basis for estimating the NELB 
population is reasonable and that the LEP-to-N£LB ratios were the same in 
1988 as they were in 1979. I am also assuming that this ratio can be extended 
to the children between the ages of 15-17. 

One way of evaluating this procedure is to ^mpare it to that involved 
in projecting the future NELB and LEP population totals as presented in 
Oxford, et al., 1980. Their projection procedure makes the same assumptions 
regarding the future proportions of NELB population and LEP-to-NELB 
ratios, plus all the assumptions necessary about future birth, death and 
immigration rates to project the population base upon which to calculate the 
LEP and NELB populations. Using actual population estimates rather than 
projections gives these results a higher degree of reliability and credibility than 
those derived from population projections. Additionally, the use of race- 
ethnic-generation specific NELB proportions makes the NELB population 
estimate more precise because it takes account of the variation in composition 
by generation between the two points in time. To explain, the proportion of 
NELB children is very different from one generation to the next and the 
proportion differs among the different race-ethnic groups. The procedure of 
estimating the population number of specific racc-ethnic-gcnera^ton groups 
provides a more precise basis for estimating NELB and LEP populations. So 
this technique can more accurately calculate NELB populations to reflect the 
sharp increase in foreign immigration between 1979 and 1988. A procedure 
that did not take this into account would less fiilly account for a change which 
has a major impact on the NELB population. The best way to improve tliesc 
estimates would be to get current measures of NELB and LEP population 
proportions by the same racc-cthnic-gcneration specific groups. Data collected 
but not yet released by the Census Bureau will soon make this possible. 

Results 

Table 1 presents the n amber of school age children by race-ethnicity 
and NELB for November 1 979. Tlie purpose of this tabulation is to show how 
NELB proportions vary tremendously from group to group. Only 3 percent 
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HtSPANC BU^ ^SIAN TOTAL 
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of the Anglo children spoke a non-Engiish language at home compared to 75 
percent of the Hispani<s. Overall, 9 percent of all diildrcn in the age group 
ranging from 5 through 17 could be classified as being NELB. The total CPS 
population estimate for children 5-17,46,369,588, compares very closely with 
the 1980 Census count of 47,45 1,236. The 1980 Census count of the NELB 
population 5-17 was 4,529,098. (Both Census figure arc reported in Macias 
and Spencer, 1984, pp. 69-70.) The 1980 Census NELB population is higher 
than that shown in Table 1 , 3,82639 1 . The Census was collected during April 
1980. The time el?.pscd between November 1 979 and April 1 980 is too shon 
a period to explain differences of this magnitude. However, the difference in 
data collection technique could easily account for the different sizes of the 
NELB estimates. Almost all of the 1980 Census data were collected by 
respondent completed questionnaires. CPS data are collected by trained and 
experienced interviewers. Finally, the CPS population estimates arc based in 
part on population weights basoi on the 1970 Census counts. (See Hart- 
Gonzalez, 1988 for a discussion.) The 1970 Census apparently had a 
differentially higher undercnumeration ofHispanics (Bean and Ticnda, 1987, 
Chapter 2). Inaccurate weights for Hispanics could lower the NELB propor- 
tion much more than the total population estimate because of the high 
proportion of NELB children among Hispanics. Given these considerations, 
the 1979 CPS is surprisingly consistent with 1980 Census counts. Since the 
1979 CPS will be used primarily to calculate NELB-to-population ratios 
among Hispanics and other race-ethnic groups by generation, the conse- 
quences of inaccurate population weights in these data will have minimal effects 
on the 1988 estimates of NELB and LEP school aged children. 

Figure la and lb present the data from Table 1 in a graphic format- 
Figure la illustrate the percent or proportion of the children of each racc- 
cthnicgroup that had non-English language backgrounds in 1 979. This figure 
makes tlie high proportion of NELB Hispanic children very clear. Asians too, 
have a high percentage of NELB children. The proportion of NELB Anglos 
and Blacks is very small. ITie percent of NELB among the total population 
reflects the NELB proportions of each group and their different sizes. The 
number of NELB children in each race-ethnic group is illustrated in Figure 1 b. 
The graph shows that, while the proportion of NELB Anglo children may be 
small numerically, it is about half the size of the Hispanic NELB population. 
The relatively high proportion of NELB Asians results in a relatively small 
population estimate of Asian NE1.B children because the population number 
is relatively small. 

Table 2a contains the specific non-English languages used by the 
NELB youdi presented in Table 1. Spanish accounts for two-thirds (66 
percent) of those who did speak a foreign language. Other languages not 
oth'irwise listed in Table 2a comprise the second largest group. Asian languages 
probably constitute most of this category. The large proportion of these 
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Figure 1a - % of NELB Children 6-17 by Race-ethnicity, 
U.S. 1979. Source: November 1979 CPS 
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Figure 1b - of NELB Children 6- 1 7 by Rac»-«thnlclty, 
U.S. 1979. Source: November 1979 CPS 
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Ungugds useii by children »ge« 5-17 who do ipeak m non-Ertglifth 
«1 hom«. (United SUte*, 1979) 

Source: Tabulations from ih« Novt*nr;bef 179 Currant Population Sursf©y 



Number 



Ldngua^ used at home 



Spanish 




66% 




S3S.S70 


13% 


Italian 


174.840 


4% 


German 


1G^026 


4% 


French 


139.965 


4% 


Chimin 


96,722 


2% 


Greek 


76.S39 


2% 


Filipirto 


70.126 


2% 




62,664 


2% 


Polish 


31.117 


1% 


Total 


3.962.379 


100% 



Tabia 2b 

Estimatod numbers of ft>fO»gn-bcfn chiidrcn ages 5-17 who immiQfatod 
to the U S, betwthen 1580-19S5 by counlrv Of Qfoups of counUws 
wh«rd frpeciftc languagoi» are spoken. 
Source; Waggof^of. 1967, Table 4, p. M. 



Numbof 



Pefc«nt 



Spanish bpoaking countfi^s 


173,000 


27% 


ErTQlish-speaking countrsos 


66,000 


13% 


Vietnam 


75.000 


12% 


Phiiiipines 


43.000 


7% 


Korea 


39.000 


6% 


Chinese-^pc:ik»ng countnes 


38,000 


6% 


Laos 


32.000 


5% 


Countfios speaking Asian indian languages 


25.000 


4% 


Karnpuchttii 


21.000 


3% 


Afabic-sp<faKing coun!fit>s 


13.000 


2% 


Thailand 


9.000 


1% 


Haiti 


9.000 


1% 




8.000 


1% 


Soviot Unioii 


a.ooo 


1% 


Iran 


a 000 


1% 


Gt»fmany and Auslny 


6.000 


1% 


french s^vo eakir^g countruts 


4.00O 


1% 


Isfowl 


4.000 


1% 


Italy 


3,000 


0,5% 




2.000 


0.3% 




2.000 


03% 


Totai ^ ^ 


639.000 


95% ' 
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languages and the small proportion of the European Ianguag(es used clearly 
suggest the changing nature of immigration to the United States. Table 2a 
showing data from 1979 indicates a high proportion of immigration from 
Spanish-speakif^ countries^ Table 2b shows die origin of documented school 
age immigrants who came to the U.S. b^een 1980 and 1985- Spanish 
speakers are still the largest group but represent less than one third of the total 
tather than two-thirds. The original data source for Table 2b was Inamigration 
and Naturalization Service reports (Waggons, 1 987), which do not, therefore, 
include estimates of the undocumented immigrants. Table 3 includes the 
distribution of each race-ethnic group by gcnenition, the distribution of the 
generations within groups and the population proportion of each race-ethnic 
group. Almost all, 93 percent, of the Anglos and even more of the Blacks, 96 
percent, are third generation. In contrast, only about 40 percent of the Asians 
and Hlspanics are third generation. Asians had the highest proportion of first 
generation immigrants. The percent distribution of generation within each 
group is illustrated in Figure 2* The fact that Anglos and Blacks are larger 
groups as a whole is reflected in the fact that only about 4 percent of this age 
group were first generation, 8 percent were second generation and 89 percent 
were third. [The percentages in Table 3 may not add to 100 percent because 
of independent rounding.) Table 4 shows the NELB proportion for each 
specific racc-ethnic-gcncrational grouping. Although these are presented as 
decimal fractions in Table 4, I will discuss them as percentages. They arc 
presented as decimals to make their use in subsequent computations more clear, 
but I will refer to them here in percentages for ease of presentation. Almost all, 
96 percent, of the first generation Hispanics had NELB sutus. Asians also had 
a high, 76 percent, proponion ofNELB children in the first generation. A very 
high proportion of second generation Hispanics, 86 percent, also reported that 
they were NELB. The proportion ofNELB Blacks in the second geneiation, 
26 percent, is greater than for the first generation Blacks, which is 10 percent 
NELB. The number and sample size of first and second generation Blacks are 
relatively small. Sampling variability may account for these figures. The 
estimates produced here, however, are consistent with the methodological 
consideration used by the Census Bureau for its published estimates based on 
CPS data. (SccAppendicesB and C, US Bureau of die Census, 1990.) Thckct 
that the NELB proportion among second generation Blacks is greater than 
among the first generation could reflect real differences in the origins, compo- 
sition and circumstjjiccs of immigration of these two groups. As such, it serves 
as a good illustration of the principle that these generational patterns should not 
be interpreted as the approximation of longitudinal change In any case, the 
number of first and sarond generation Blacks is so small that any sampling or 
other possible error in NELB proportions for first and second generation Blacks 
will have a negligible effect on the final population estimates;. In 1979, 51 
percent of the third generation Hispanics reported die use of the Spanish 
language in the home. This proportion is very different from and much higher 
than that of any other diird generation group. 
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Figur* 2 - Gtneratlonal Distribution by Rac«-«thniclty, 
Childrtn 5-17, U.S. 1979 
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Figure 3 - Ptrctnt NELB Chiidrtn by G«n«ration 
and Rac«*»thnicity, U.S. 1979 
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Figure 3 graphs the NELB proportion of each generation for each race 
ethnic group. This graph makw the high proportion of third generation 
Hispanic NELB children strikingly dear. The pattern between the proportion 
ofBrst, second and third generation Hispanic NELB children is one of decline. 
However, the high proponion of NELB among the third generation and the 
feet that the third generation as operationally ddSncd here is really a composite 
of third, fourth, fifth, etc genealogical generations make the interpretation of 
the Hispanic pattern ambiguous. Both language maintenance and language 
shift can be seen in these data- More rcseardh and more data are needed here. 
It would be particularly interesting to compare the 1979 NELB proponions 
with more recent estimates. This comparison might help determine the 
presence or absence of a trend towards shift* 

Table 4 also presents the NELB proportions for Mexican Origin and 
non-Mexican Origin Hispanics. The primary purpose for presenting this detail 
is that this fecilicates a comparison with the NELB proportions among married 
Mexican Origin women in Los Angeles (Lopez, 1 978). Lopez reports that 100 
percent of his first generation, 53 percent of his second generation, and 34 
percent of his third generation adult sample used Spanish when they were 
children (Lopez, 1 978, Table 1 , p. 270). His data suggest n more clear pattern 
towards languageshift. However, the differences insamplc, survey content and 
procedure make direct comparisons between his results and mine indetermi- 
natc. The data on the proportion of NELB children among non-Mexican 
Origin Latinos should be interpreted with caution. The specific national origin 
subgroups, i.e., Puerto Rican, Cuban, etc, could not be reliably presented 
because of sample size. The fact that the non-Mexican Latinos are dius an 
aggregation of these different groups apparently with different patterns of 
language shift and maintenance (sec Laosa, 1975 and Pcdraza, 1985) means 
that the apparent pattern may be only an artifact of the composition of this 
group. 

Table 5a presents the race-ethnic-generational distribution of school- 
aged children in 19SS. \(/hcn compared to Table 3, the data in Table 5 
illustrate how the school aged population changed during the 1980s. First, note 
that the total population in 1 988 — 44,'.)92,68 1 — is less than the 1 979 total 
of46,3 16,399. The 1979 estimate was corroborated by comparison to the 1 980 
Census enumerations. If tlie 1988 estimate is reliable, then this comparison 
shows that dieschool age population decreased between 1 979 and 1 988. In the 
absence of other sources for comparison, this will be taken as a tenutive finding 
of this analysis. ITiere are rsvo odier comparisons between Table 3 and Table 
5a worth noting. First, the proportion and number of Hispanics and Asians 
increased from 1979 to 1988. Theproportionofschool-agechildrcn whowere 
Hispanics increased from 7 percent to 1 1 percent. Asians doubled their 
proportion of this population. Tliey went from 2 percent in 1979 to 4 percent 
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in 1988. The other notable diflfcrcncc between 1979 and 19SS is that the 
second generation Asians and Hispanics became a larger proportion of each of 
these two groups. Second generation Hi^anics were 39 percent of all 
Hispanics in 1 979 and 47 percent hi 1988. S«:ond generation Asians were 25 
percent of all Asians m 1 979 and 36 percent in 1 988. This increase must in pan 
refiea children bom to the laige number of Asian and Hispanic immigrants to 
the United States in the 198Qs. 

Table 5b presents the estimated number of NELB Children between 
the ages of 5 through 17 in 1988. These estunates arc simply the product of 
multiplying the race-ethnic-gcneration specific NELB pr<^rtions in Table 4 
by the population estimates in Table 5a. As the previous discussion has 
suggest^, the number of Asian and Hispanic NELB children has increased the 
most. The relevant NELB |K)pulation estimates from Table 1 and Table 5b are 
presented at the top of Td5le 6. The figures in Table 6 and Table 1 indicate 
that the number ofHispanic NELB students in 1 988 — 3,754,003 — is greater 
than the total number of Hispanics in 1979 — 3,073,841! The number c t 
Asian NELB students ahnost doubled fit>m 431,941 in 1979 to 849,486 in 
1988. Overall, the number of NELB students increased from 3,982,379 in 
1 979 to 5,772,32 1 in 1 988. (The economic, social and pc^itical consequences 
of these demographic trends are discussed in detail in Hayes-Bautista* Schink 
and Chapa, 1988.) 

Tabic 6 then presents the LEP-to-NELB ratios for Spanish and other non- 
English languages. Here, I used the Sj^nish ratio for Hispanics and die Other non- 
En^ishiatiofornon-HispanicNELBchildren. Thcvalucofthcdiflferenccbctwccn 
each ratio and its upper and lower 95 percent confidence interval is also presented 
in Table 6. Figure 4 illustrates the resulting numerkal estimates of the NELB 
children of each race-ethnic grtxip. This figure shows the preponderance ofLatino 
NELB children. The numbisr of LEP students in 1979 and 1988 was calculated 
simply by multiplying the NELB estimate for each year by the appropriate LEP-to- 
NH.B ratio. The values of the dificrcnoc betw^ the estimaral number of LEP 
students and each extreme of die 95 percent confidence interval are also presented. 
The estimated number of Angfo LEP students is lower in 1988 than it was in 1 979. 
However, examination of the confidence interval values shows that this difference 
is not statistically significant This procedure indicates that there are more than an 
additional million LEP Hispanic students in 1988 than there were in 1979. T\\t 
number of Asian LEP students in 1988 is again ahnost double dut in 1979. The 
total number of LEP students in 1 988 — ^3,684,995 — is 49 peft::ent greater than 
the 1979 total of 2,468,921! Again, this increase is die inevitable result of the 
demographic trends which arc reshaping America s population. However, it is 
starding to sec the consequences of diese trends summarocd in this manner. The 
results of the LEP population estimates for 1 979 and 1 988 are presented in Figure 
5, where the size of the Hispanic LEP population in 1988 dearly stands out 
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Figure 4 - Number of NELB Children by Race-ethnicity, 
U.S. 1988. Source: Estimated from CPS data 
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Figur* 5 - Number of LEP Children by Rae«-«thnicity, 
U.S. t97S and 1988. 
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One point of comparison for these final LEP estimates eadsts between 
the 19791^ estimates presented hett and two escima^ for 1978. Maciasand 
I^motds present and review two estimates of the LEP population between the 
ages of 5 dirou^ 14 for 1978. These estimates are based on the CESS and a 
subsequent reanalysis of the sutvcf data — 2,409»000 and 2,63 1 »075i respec- 
tively (p. 206). My estimate of die 1979 LEP population bacween the ages of 
5 through 17 is 2,468,921 Crable6). While myesdmate used a LEP-co-N£LB 
latio derived from t!^ same data, my emmate of the NELB population is 
completely independent of theirs. Since my estimate covers a larger population 
group because it includes children 1 5-17, the LEP estimate for 1979 appeals 
to be numerically conservative but within acceptable bounds. This suggests 
that the 1988 estimate is also closer to a k wer bound. 

Another point of comparison exists between the 15^9 and 1988 
NELB and LEP estimates presented here and the projected figures in Oxford, 
ct al. They projeaed 3,636,000 NELB children between ages 5-l4 in 1980. 
I estimated 3^82379 5-1 7 year old children in 1979. Given the difference in 
population groups, these figures are relatively dose. Th^ also projected 
2313,000 Spanish NELB in 1980 compared to 2309,801 in this reporL 
Again, these different estimates are very consistrac However, their 1990 
projections for all and Spanish NELB children aw 4,1 97,000 and 2,802,000, 
respectively. Both figures are substantially lower than those presented for 1 988 
m Table 6. The Oxford, ct ai.-projectcd LEP populations of 2,796,000 for all 
languages and 2,093,000 for Spanish are also substantially less than those 
calculaud here and shown in Table 6. Thdr 1 95K) projection for Asian NELB 
children is 240,000 compared widi my 1988 estimate of 849,486. Asian LFP 
students were projected to number 125,000 in 1990. This is much lower Huui 
my 1988 estimate of 397,559. Their projection assumptions undmtated the 
actual immigration and growth rates that are major factors in determining 
NELB and LEP population change. 

One final comparison can be d rawn between the estimates p resented in this fxiper 
and those prepared by the United States Department of Education and published 
by die Governmental Accounting OflScc (US GAO, 1987). The Dcpairtment of 
Education estimated that there were between 1 2 and 1.7 million LEP children in 
the United States in 1982. The GAO r^rtsays/Otheremmatesai^ higher and 
the department s own methodolc^ can be used to create higher estimates ranging 
up to 2.6 million* (p. 12). This upper cstimaie is dose to my 1979 LEP populajdon 
of 2,468^1 (Table 6). The D^Jaitmcnt of Education projected dvr 1986 LEP 
population by assuming a 7 percent increase betwcn 1 982 and 1 986. Both die 
original estimate and the projected inaease appear to greatly understate the size of 
die LEP peculation. Neither projection fully accounts for die impact of Hispanic 
and Asian migration during the 1980s. 
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Regioiui Differaices 

Both in 1979 and 1988, more than half of the limited English 
proficient population was found in thr^ states — California, New York, and 
Texas (Table 7 and Figure 6). These estimates were produced in the same 
manner as the national estimates presented above. Table 7 presents a large 
amount of information including the number and percent of each race-ethnic 
group within each state's population for both years. For example, in 1 979, 80 
percent of all of Califomia s LEP students were Hispanic and 1 0 percent were 
Asian. In 1988, Table 7 shows that the number of HLpanic LEP children 
almost doubled (96 percent) yet still comprised about the same proportion of 
the states total LEP population. The number of Asian LEP students more than 
doubled. It incrcasal by l45 percent between 1979 and 1988 to become 1988 
of California's LEP population. The reason for the relative lack of change in 
the percent ofLatino LEP children in spite of the large numerical increase is that 
the total number of LEP youths in California grew at about the same rate {94 
percent). The number of all school age children in the state increased by 27 
percent. In 1979, LEP youngsters were 16 percent of the population between 
the ages of 5 through 17; in 1988, LEP children were 24 percent of the state's 
school age population. In 1979, 26 percent of the nations LEP population 
lived in California; in 1988, one out of three (33 percent) lived there. 

The estimates presented here show that die number of school age 
children decreased in New York State. The number of both Latino and Asian 
LEP youngsters increased. Asians went from 5 percent to 10 percent of the 
state s LEP population. Because of the rapid growth in California and Texas, 
New York*s proportion of all the LEP students in the country decreased from 
1 2 percent to 1 0 percent. The number ofLatino LEP students in Texas almost 
doubled. There was a 96 percent increase in the 1988 population number over 
the 1976 estimate. LEP children increased from 13 percent of the state total 
in 1979 to 17 percent, In 1978, 19 percent of all LEP students in the nation 
lived in Texas. 

Tlie rest of the states taken together had an LEP population of 
1,416,000. This is larger than fhc number for California- However, these LEP 
children wei e only 4 percent of the population of these forty-seven other states, 
detailed analysis of the LEP and language minority population of these sutes 
is feasible only with the sample sizes of the order of those available from the 
1990 Census- 

Family Income 

The most striking finding of this analysis lies in the fact that the 
Hispanic LEP population has grown so rapidly. Immigration is a major factor 
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^tkiMlN of LEP Gh»dran a0M 5*17(Vi thouuiH^ 
raoMihnicty for Caliontii, NmYotK T«xm. f«m«Mngi 
and Untod StMt. tQTO and 1968 

Cuirtnl Popuiition Survey 

TOTAL %AULEP 
ANOIO HiSPANK: BUCK ASIAN IE? ALLSTDNT CHILDREN 

CAllFCmNiA 

1979 fi2 500 2 61 

%LEPbyr«o«/ 10 80 0 10 

196S 74 999 5 ISO 1227 

%lEPbyraG«/ 6 81 0 12 24 

% Change 196a/ad 20 96 176 145 94 
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NEW YORK 

1979 64 214 13 14 306 3660 

%LEPbyr«cW 21 70 4 5 9 

•thnidty 

1968 10 298 13 36 357 2914 

%LEPbyrao«/ 3 83 4 10 12 

•Umicity 

%Chai>Q« 1988/89 -85 39 -3 162 17 -16 
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TEXAS 

1979 26 329 

% lEP t>y f*c«/ 7 89 

•lhaicity 

1988 7 856 

% LEP by race/ 1 96 

•{tinicity 

% Change 1988/89 -74% 99 
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REST OF STATES 
1979 384 
% LEP by raca/ 33 
aChnicity 
1988 

% LEP by face/ 392 
alhnicity 
%Chaji^ 1988/89 2 
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UNITED STATES 

1979 536 

% LEP by raca/ 22 

ethnicity 
1988 482 
% LEP by race/ 13 

atfink;Hy 
% Change 198^^89 -10 
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Figur* 6 - Numb«r of LEP Childrtn by Ar«a 
1979 and 1988. 
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in this growth, but the reiativdy high rates of Spanish retention among 
Hispanics also contribute to the increase m this population. A factor that is 
apparently associated with Spanish retention is the lower levels of economic 
attainment of Hispanics. Table 8 and Figure 7 present Ae &miiy incomes of 
families with children ages 5 throu^ 17 for each racc-ethnic-gencrational 
group. If one focuses solely on the Hispanic ^oup, the pattern of step-like 
increase from first through third generations may suggest the steady progress 
that is associated with assimilation and progress. Many authors have looked at 
exactly such a pattern of attainment levels among Hispanics and have claimed 
these to be evidence of assimilation. (See Chapa, 1988 for a review and 
critique.) The claim is made on the basis of diis evidence that Hispanics are 
following the pattern of steady progress catpcricnced by earlier European 
immigrants. The high rates of Spanish retention challenge the applicability of 
the traditional assimilation-lan^iage shift paradigm. The &mily income dau 
also challenge this condusion. What is more telling than the increase among 
generations for Hispanics is the fact that all Hispanic generations have much 
lower income than Anglos. A major factor in explainmg the large number of 
Hispanic LEP children lies in the complex of factors which result in lower 
economic attainment levels. 



Conclusion and Policy Implications 

The 1980s have been a time of tzpid increase in the NELB and LEP 
populations. The analysis of data from the June 1988 Current Population 
Survey suggests that there were about 5.7 million NELB children and 3.7 LEP 
children in the United Sutcs between the ages of 5 through 17. These figures 
rcprest..u a huge increase in die estimates for 1979. The 1988 estimates reflect 
a large increase in migration to the United States during the late 1970s and 
1 980s. Comparison with other estimates suggests that the estimates presented 
here are numerically conservative. They are more likely to be closer to the lower 
bound of alternative conccpmaliiation and methods than to the upper bound. 
Analysis of future data from die Census Bureau can be used to evaluate the 
estimates presented here. 

These findings have immediate policy implications. First and fore- 
most, the rapid growth of the LEP population indicates that funds devoted to 
bilingual educational and the supply of bilingual tcachas must also grow a: a 
rapid rate only to maintain the status quo. Beyond these immediate and 
obvious implications, the growth of LEP children parallels a growth of 
minorities in our school age population and foreshadows the inevitable increase 
of minorities in our worfc force in the near ftiture. The status quo is not enough. 
In a large and growing manner, the future economic well-being of the country 
depens£ on giving everyone, particularly minorities and especially language 
minorities, an educational foundation for productive labor force participation. 
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Tables 

Family income of families with children ages 5-17 

race-ethnicity and generation (United States, 1988) 
Source: Tabulations from tb« June 1 988 Current Population Survey 



ANGLO HISPANIC BLftCK ASIAN TOTAL 

GENERATION 

$30,900 $14,400 $16,500 $24,500 $20,500 

Second $34,300 $17,400 $22,600 $34,200 $26,300 

TbifC" $31,700 $20,200 $16,900 $25,300 $28,700 

Total $31,800 $17,700 $17,200 $28,300 $28,000 
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FIgura 7 - Family Incoma by Genoratioii 
and Rac«-«thnicity, U.S. 1988 
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In addition to the envious programmatic issues of teacher supply and fundings, 
these demc^raphic considerations mandate a re-cvaluation of the goals, out- 
look, and implementation of educational policy. Rather than d^ate tradi- 
tional patterns or take ideological stances, all must agree to orient our 
educational policy towards productivity and participation rather than waste 
and exclusion* 
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